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Director Of Publications Lists 
Fifty Don’ts For Yearbooks 


By Ruth Marie Griggs 


The Director of Publications at Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis, 

Indiana, puts into written form some valuable, practical information 

she gave at a sectional meeting of the Yearbook Division at the March 
convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


In the words of a once popular 
song, we should “accentuate the 

sitive and eliminate the nega- 
A tive.’ However, new staff mem- 
bers may learn rapidly about year- 
books when warned WHAT NOT 
TO DO. Here are fifty don’ts we 
use for guidance: 

1. Don't postpone! Start plans 
NOW! Determine to dispose of all 
details related to staff positions, 
budget, cover design, materials, 


and production specifications as 


soon as possible. 

2. Don’t spend more money 
than you have. You can determine 
your budget on the basis of past 
years’ experience, the number of 
copies multiplied by the selling 
price, and the income from ads plus 
other income. Don’t build the 
budget on optimism, but upon 
what past records show. Keep your 
book on a sound financial basis and 
plan 10% emergency for unex- 
pected expenses. Begin at once to 
plan a “‘bang-up” subscription cam- 
paign and really sell those ads. Do- 
ing this, you'll soon have the neces- 
sary money. If you have too much 
money, at the end of the subscrip- 
tion campaign, you can always add 
more pages. 

3. Don’t rattle the tin cup for 
ads. Some advertising is pure char- 
ity — it need not be. Give the ad- 
vertiser his money’s worth. The 
best way to liven up the ad section 
is to use pictures of the students in 
the advertiser’s store. If the stu- 


dent to be in the picture isn’t speci- 
fied by the advertiser, use seniors 
who aren’t prominent in other 
tions of the book. 

4. Don't limit your staff to 
seniors because the best books use 
“in service” training: seniors train 
juniors; juniors train sophomores, 
etc. 


5. Don’t be vague about respon- 
sibility. Be definite as to who has 
the authority for what job. Two 
editors doing the same thing or 
ordering the same material are 
bound to cause confusion. 

6. Don’t assume that work will 
be done. Assigning a job to a per- 
son is, by no means, an assurance 
that it will be done on time. There 
should be the necessary frequent 
check-ups to make sure that proper 
progress is made. 

7. Don’t lose materials. Every- 
one working on staff should have a 
proper place to keep his work while 
it is in progress. This is especially 
important when photographs, art 
work, proofs, page layouts, and 
similar materials are being 
handled. A lost photo can hold up 
an entire form at its most critical 
time. 

8. When it comes to themes, 
don’t let “the tail wag the dog.” 
The theme mustn’t run away with 
the book. The trend is toward a 
catch phrase or even a design in- 
stead of words. Keep the theme 
simple and practical. Select a theme 
which is related to your school or 
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community — new buildings or ex- 
pansion, and anniversaries. <A 
theme may be carired out in copy, 
cover design, division pages, art- 
work, general format (form), or the 
book. A theme is necessary because 
it helps tie the book together and 
gives continuity to the coverage, 
but don’t overdo it! Do not make 
it so rigid that the book is stilted 
or awkward because of the theme. 
Plan a good introduction to the 
theme so the reader will be in the 
right mood. 


%. Don’t overlook the public re- 
lations angle of a yearbook. The 
book serves as an instrument to sell 
the school to the community by 
vivid portrayal of what today’s 
school is accomplishing. Sometimes 
staffs in attempting to be very, very 
clever come up with copy that 
gives a bad impression to the out- 
sider — an outsider who may well 
be a taxpayer. 

10. Don’t include a class will 
and prophecy. They are relics from 
the past which most yearbooks have 
eliminated. Pages of snapshots and 
baby pictures are pointless and a 
waste of space. Dedications are go- 
ing out of style too. 


11. Do not leave anyone out of 
the book — students, faculty, office 
staff. If anyone is left out, the book 
is not a fair representation of the 
school. Besides, it is good business 
to include everyone; for the more 
people pictured in a_ book, the 
better the sales. 


12. Don’t forget to include on 
the opening pages the name of the 
yearbook, the name of the school, 
city, state, and year. Also, there 
should be a table of contents in the 
first, second, or third pages. 

13. Don’t forget to include a 
good picture of the school in the 
opening pages. Have the students 
at an entrance or near the building 
to add interest. And be sure to get 












that picture before the leaves fall 
off the trees. 


14. Do not neglect classroom { 
coverage. Students spend more time | 
in classroom sessions than any- | 
where else in the school; classwork 
is the reason school exists. The 
yearbook is a wonderful means of 
showing the taxpayer how money | 
is spent and what really goes on at § 
school! Show students in class 5° 
rooms, laboratories, and shops en- | 
gaged in recitations, demonstra- d 
tions, and experiments. There, " 
should be a picture of every de | © 
partment in school — new equip. * u 
ment, new courses, traditional pro- ; § 
jects, source themes, and honors. a 

15. Do not neglect any clubs or 
organizations. Treat them all with 
fairness in alloting space. Pictures 
showing activities of clubs are most [| ' 
effective, giving the reader a more 
graphic idea of what the club does. 

16. Don’t miss picturing school 
routine in such scenes as the cafe- 
teria, hall, and points of historical 
interest. | 


17. Do not waste words when | 
pictures are better. Good action } | 
and informal sports pictures =| | 
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the story better than detailed ac- 
conuts of games in the sports sec- 
tion. But do include accurate 
scores and records for every sport! 


18. Don’t overlook minor 
sports, intramural sports, and girls’ 
sports! And remember the coaches, 
managers, booster 
cheerleaders too. 


19. Do not draw a full-sized } 
dummy until you have tried out 
the plan in miniature. Figure out 
page allotments for each section so 
that the subject is covered adequ- 
ately. Do not give too many pages 
to a section so that its importance is 
stressed out of proportion. 

20. Do not plan pages separate- 
ly, but plan spreads consisting of 
two facing pages as one unit. Left 


section, and 
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and right-hand pages must balance 
one another. Sketch in roughly the 
photos, photo identifications, body 
type, headings, and artwork. Com- 
pare the facing pages to see if, when 
placed together, they give a pleas- 
ing effect. The same amount of 
copy should appear under compar- 
able pictures; page numbers should 
be in the same position, and lines 
should be kept horizontal. 

21. Division pages should not 
differ from each other. When plan- 
ning division pages, the same type 
effect should be attained on all of 
them — the same kind of photo- 
graphy, artwork, combination of 
artwork, photos, or type. Be con- 
sistent in planning those pages. To 
deviate from one division page to 
another in layout will ruin the con- 
tinuity established by the theme. 

22. Do not make your dummy 
so rigid that it cannot be changed. 
Suppose one of your teams wins a 
championship. A loose leaf dummy 
with a layout on only one side of 
the page is easily changed. 

23. Do not use artwork unless 
there is a good student artist on the 
yearbook staff. Many times the 
kind of book you have is deter- 
mined by the student talent avail- 
able. 

24. Don’t go in for unusual 
shapes of pictures. The use of oddly 
shaped pictures usually detracts 
from the layout. Look at the better 
magazines for layout ideas. Let 
what is IN the pictures be more 
important than the shape. 

25. Do not start your photo- 
grapher on a picture-taking sched- 
ule without having the dummy for 
ready reference. He can tell what 
shape pictures are needed by look- 
ing at the dummy. He can arrange 
the groups horizontally or verti- 
cally as the dummy requires. 

26. Don’t forget to plan the 
photography so the pictures can be 
taken early. Push the photographer 
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for an early submission of prints. 
The sooner the book is completed, 
the more economically it can be 
produced. 

27. Do not have more than one 
center of interest in a picture. 
Photographs should be focused on 
ore center of interest at all times 
unless the pictures is to be a formal 
group pose. 

28. Don’t leave in extraneous 
background — blackboards, bleach- 
ers, telephone poles, or cars. First 
try to see that the picture is taken 
in a good location. Then “crop” 
out all unnecessary foreground and 
background after the photographer 
delivers the picture and before it 
goes to the engravers. 

29. Don’t put fewer people on 
a back row of a group shot. In fact, 
in such a shot each row away from 
the camera should have a greater 
number of people. For instance, 
put 8 in the front row, 10 in the 
next row, and 12 in the third row 
wehn you have a group of 30. 

30. Don’t put so few seniors on 
a page that the other sections of 
the book must be slighted. Don’t 
leave unnecessary background 
around the head, but make the 
headsize of each senior as big as 
possible. Don’t have a variety of 
poses and backgrounds — be uni- 
form in these. An excellent way 
to achieve this is to have all senior 
photos taken by one photographer. 
Keep the pictures square — no ovals 
or circles — and have the engraver 
put white tool lines between. Sha- 
dow or “glamour” shots do not re- 
produce so well as nicely detailed 
and lighted prints. The picture sec- 
tion is one section that can be done 
early. The photos should be taken 
at the beginning of the year or 
even during the preceding summer. 

31. Don’t forget that all engrav- 
ings must be finished before the 
pages can be assembled. Therefore, 
get your photographs and drawings 
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to your engraver quickly — well be- 
fore your manuscript copy is ready 
for the printer. You save money 
too! 

32. Don’t put pictures of differ- 
ent qualities on the same panel. 
Contrasting photographs and pale 
prints look bad together. 

33. Don’t put a “bird's eye 
view” picture at the top of the page 
or a “worm’s eye view” at the bot- 
tom of the page. Watch the place- 
ment of pictures with unusual 
camera angles. Be sure that some- 
one isn’t looking or running off 
the outside of the page. 

34. Don’t cut off the top of a 
head or split a face. When pictures 
are to “bleed” (run off the edge of 
the page) additional space should 
be allowed for the portion that will 
be off the edge of the page. If a 
photograph is to cover two pages, 
ararnge the picture so that no one 
will be sliced in two. 

35. Don’t use glue or musilage 
to mount the pictures — they cause 
photos to warp or crack. Use rub- 
ber cement. 

36. Don’t undertake your copy- 
writing without a plan. Work out 
a manual of style to be followed in 
capitalization, punctuation, and 
abbreviation. Select pleasing type 
for body and headlines. Make a 
type plan such as this: 10 pt. for 
body type, 8 pt. for idents, perhaps 

18, 24, or 30 for heads. And do 
stick to a few harmonious type 
families! 

37. Don’t fail to identify all pic- 
tures in the yearbook. Every pic- 
ture should have a caption of some 
kind. When people are involved 
in a picture, it is well to use the 
first and last names. Captions un- 
der pictures should be accurate, 
brief, and informative. 


38. Don’t identify seniors with 
trite sayings, rhymes, or predic- 
tions. List activities and honors — 


colleges and future employers are 





interested. Don’t have the copy 
too far from the picture, and don't § 
make the reader hunt around to , 
identify the right copy with the 
right students. 

39. Don't use label heads such 
as “Seniors,” “Faculty.” A_ head 
that tells a story or asks a question 
ties the book together better and 
adds interest. Be sure you don’t let 
the album section become dull - 
use headlines and informal shots. 

40. Avoid extra cost for altera- 
tion. A system of copy fitting 
should be devised. For example, 
typewriter margins may be set so - 
there will be the same number of 
letters and spaces in the typewrit- 
ten line as will appear in_ the 
printed one. Do not write the copy 
too long for the space. Figure the 
copy so that it will fit nicely into 
the space allotted. Remember copy 
is necessary to supplement pictures 
and should be carefully edited so 
that much is said in a small space. 
Body copy should record the speci- 
fic details of the significant hap- 
penings of the school year. 

41. Do not use long, involved | 
sentences. 

42. Do not use the unfamiliar 
word if the familiar word will say it 
as well. 

43. Avoid using unnecessary 
words. Write as you would talk; 
write to EXPRESS and not to 
IMPRESS. 

44. Don’t send in the copy 
“piecemeal.” Complete a unit of 
at least 8 pages and preferably 16. 
Conclude all details before sending 
material for any of these pages to 
the printer. 

45. Don’t be sloppy in copy 
preparation. You'll pay for it! 

46. Don’t write on both sides of 
copy paper, and don’t paste the 
copy into the dummy. 

47. Don’t hack up proofs with 
unnecessary last minute changes - 
it costs you money and delays 
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production. 

48. Don’t mess up your index. 
Double check it to be sure it is ac- 
curate. 

49. Don’t delay in starting the 
work of compiling your copy — pic- 
torial and editorial. It is probably 
more of a task than you realize. 
Plan your work and organize your 
staff. The biggest mistake the edi- 
tor can make is to think he can do 
everything himself. If he tries to, 
he probably will fail. His job is to 
direct efficiently the efforts of the 
members of his staff. He cannot do 
this if he is snowed under by detail. 
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50. Don’t fail to check up on 


your ideas for your coming year- 
book. Ask yourself these ques- 
tions: 


Is it a fair and a reasonably com- 
plete history of the year — the big 
events, the honors and awards won? 

Will it serve as an attractive 
memory book? Will everyone be 
in it? 

Does it tell the teen-age story — 
the fads, the fashions, and the little 
things as well as the big ones? 

If you can answer “yes” to these 
questions, your book should be a 
most successful one! 


How Free Is The College Press? 


By John V. Field 


Here are the elements of opening remarks on this subject as made by 


John JV 


Field, assistant professor of journalism and consultant for the 


University of Michigan’s Bureau of School Services, on the occasion of 
the March 1958 annual convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 


sociation. 


THE PROBLEM 

As within a democracy the 
degree of freedom of any segment 
of a social institution rests on the 
degree of demonstrated responsi- 
bility of its officers to the publics 
it serves, and on the degree of per- 
missiveness of the governing body, 
so with today’s college press: these 
two factors determine the “free- 
dom’’ at any one time of any given 
collegiate publication. An exami- 
nation of these factors might prove 
fruitful. 

1. Demonstrated responsibility 

An educational institution con- 
tains within its walls three primary 
groups: the student body, the in- 
structional faculty, and the admini- 
strative and service staff. That 
these groups are mutually interde- 
pendent is not always recognized to 
the same degree by all persons with- 
in them, and in some cases a very 
teal trichotomy exists, largely be- 


His remarks were followed by group discussion. 


cause of the lack of any effort being 
made to eliminate it. 

Trouble is apt to occur, then, 
when the leaders in these three 
groups fail to see their mutuality 
of interests, and focus instead on 
somewhat artificial points of divi- 
siveness. When this happens, the 
college press is seen in the follow- 
ing ways: 

A. By the administration and 
service staff, as primarily a public 
relations organ wherein the 
achievements of the institution 
may be glorified (with an eye to 
catching any loose grants for 
legacies which might be in the off- 
ing) and wherein its weaknesses are 
rarely (or, better yet, never) men- 
tioned; or as a sort of jovial house 
organ dedicated to good-humored 
folksy features about the somewhat 
private lives of the institution’s 
better-known (and also less-well- 
known) figures. 
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B. By the faculty, as a scholar- 
ly publication appearing more fre- 
quently than the special interest 
quarterlies, but allowing an even 
better opportunity to display erudi- 
tion, fruits of research, and inter- 
minable academic debates on eso- 
teric points of real or imagined 
learning. 

C. By the student body (and 
especially by the student staff), as 
an opportunity to expose before 
the public in a semi-permanent 
form their objections to what they 
feel is wrong with the institution, 
plus page after page of the fun, 
sports, and other trivia which, to 
them make up the main reasons for 
being in college. The expose 
motif is very likely symptomatic of 
a feeling of being repressed and 
misunderstood, and the heavy em- 
phasis on sheer fun may stem from 
a lack of any real conviction about 
what education is for. The fact 
that both positions go with imma- 
turity indicates that some help 
from outside may be needed. 

In fact, such help is probably 
needed for the members of all three 
groups holding such views, for sure- 
ly the reading publics for whom the 
college press ostensibly exists is but 
poorly served from these views, and 
the demonstrated sense of respon- 
sibility to these publics is but 
slight. 

2. Degree Of Permissiveness 

When the chips are down, it lies 
within the power of any governing 
body of an educational institution 
to silence, suspend, change the staff 
of, or impose pre-publication cen- 
sorship upon, the student publica- 
tions. All of these actions have been 
found at various times and on var- 
ious campuses. Since the last war, 
middle-western universities particu- 
larly have been the scenes of such 
actions, often triggered by the out- 
spoken staffs of veterans on the one 
hand and a sensitivity to the 





sources of financial —e 
on the other. 

Nevertheless it must be recorded ; 
with pleasure that many admini- | 
strations and governing — bodies , 
recognize that the allowanc: of 
error is often the area of greatest 
growth, and have permitted a com- 
pletely hands-off policy, bringing | 
up points for discussion only in 
post-publication situations. 

A PROFFERED SOLUTION 

The key to effective college pub- 
lications lies in the mutuality of in- 
terests of the three major groups 
making up the institution. ; 

Students and faculty should not 
react unfavorably to news of impor- 
tant achievements and subsequent 
public recognition of the institu- 
tion as a whole; conversely, they | 
should be interested in working out | 
problems of deficiency intramural. 
ly, away from public gaze and 
clamor. It is their institution as 
much as it is the administration's 
or board of governors’. And they 
should be as interested in the “un 
sung heroes’’ of the service staff as | 
they are in each other, or in them. 
selves. 

Students and _ administrators 
should see the value of printed dis- 
cussion between learned men, and 
in the announcement of the fruits 
of their research, and should only 
insist that the communication be 
kept clear so that all readers may 
enjoy such mental stimulation. 

And faculty and administration 
should remember that _ parties, 
sports, and the achievements and 
occupations of youth are fun and 
have always had a very real place 
in educational institutions since 
the latter emerged from monastic 
cloisters. They must remember, 
also, that these values are those of 
most of the adult world with whom 
collegians come in contact outside 
college walls, (and inside them on 
certain fall Saturdays, as well). 


| 
| 
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Such mutual recognition can per- 
haps best come about through the 
medium of a policy board for stu- 
dent publications on which all 
three groups might have equal rep- 
resentation. Such a board might 
well have a declaration of purpose 
for its guide which would give 
verbal recognition to the main in- 
terests of each group and show how 
they might become more interde- 
pendent and sustaining. The 
board’s deliberations might be held 
in public, or at least its conclusions 
might be published, with the idea 
that readers of student publications 
have, after all, the largest stake in 
their operations. 


The board could require the 
staffs of each publication to come 
up with a statement of purpose 
and a policy guide every four years, 
and could review and make offi- 
cial all senior staff appointments. 


Its procedures should be carefully 
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worked out to insure representa- 
tion of all three major points of 
view, and it should be receptive to 
petitions and/or ideas from the 
publics served by the publications. 
The board should meet often 
enough to be truly effective, and 
should not become merely a rubber 
stamp. Recognition should be giv- 
en for service on the board, mem- 
bership should be both rotating 
and overlapping, with enough ten- 
ure to insure full service effective- 
ness; and the board should be dedi- 
cated to the constant improvement 
and expansion of reader service. 
The organization and activity of 
such a board, we believe, will do 
much to insure that a school pub- 
lication may realize its potential as 
one of the major unifying elements 
of an educational institution, and 
as a truly influential voice of the 
whole college, which heightened 
sensitivity and awareness of the in- 
terests of the may publics it serves. 


‘Let's Go Feature Hunting 
Around The School’ 


By Florence Turowski 


Every school abounds in feature story possibilities believes the publica- 
tions adviser of The Rayen School in Youngstown, Ohio. Her experience 
enables her to develop this idea in a practical, helpful, and persuasive 


manner. 


Join me in the hunt for feature 
stories, if you will. But before you 
start out with me for our hunting 
grounds, which are the school and 
its environment, make sure that 
you are trained in the powers of 
observation and understanding to 
recognize the essence from which 
feature stories grow. In addition, 
arm yourself with the patience that 
is required to take a humorous, 
tragic, mysterious, or informative 
bit of information and to create a 


The headline above is her suggestion, too. 


moving story from your bagged 
game against the backdrop of the 
incident. 

The test of the success of your 
creative attempt is the power of 
your story to appeal to one of the 
human emotions of humor, pathos, 
surprise, sympathy, suspense, or 
curiosity. If your story shows this 
human appeal, you are ready to 
look for other stories in the many 
sources which we shall trace. Al- 
ways carry a notebook and pencil, 
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your ammunition, because notes 
help to preserve the crisp freshness 
of humorous or clever statements 
that may otherwise be lost in the re- 
telling. 

Let’s remember that feature 
stories are unique in their posses- 
sion of human appeal land in their 
demonstration of touches of anima- 
tion while originating in the timely 
incidents of everyday school life. 
If we are looking for humorous in- 
cidents, we must possess a good 
sense of humor ourselves, being 
able to appreciate the ridiculous or 
entertaining when it arises. Our 
treatment of humor must be light 
and spontaneous to be appreciated. 
Humor must not hurt or insult. 
Most school papers carry few hu- 
morous features. Where, then, shall 
we find them? 

First of all, let us observe our 
fellow students. Many of us have 
habits which are often subconscious 
with us, yet they may furnish the 
material for good stories. How 
about the student who is on a diet 
to reduce and won’t buy a lunch 
in the cafeteria but gets a “gooey” 
sundae and coke at the dairy? How 
about the student whose locker 
bulges so much that its contents 
spill to the floor every time he 
opens it? A story of some of the 
pet expressions of teachers and 
pupils is always in order providing 
it doesn’t hurt someone else. A 
storv on the late-comer to cafeteria 
who is always griping about the 
food enlightening him with the 
royal treat of early birds receive 
gives a chance to present a cafeteria 
background. Then, there’s the mad 
scramble in dressing rooms of the 
gymnasium which gives a chance to 
rouse the slow moving pupil to 
dress faster. 

Humorous stories that are seldom 
told may be found during rehears- 
als for dramatic, music, and speech 
department performances; in the 


many odd English translations giv. 
en to foreign phrases occurring in” 
foreign language classes; in con- 

fused definitions of unusual words 

presented in English classes; in 

individual “boners” pulled during 

drilling sessions of cheerleaders, 

marching bands and majorettes; in 

stories emanating from lost and 

found items which have been re- 

ported stolen when they were left 

in peculiar places. Many papers 

have used stories which center 

around a play on people's names 

which can be a source of healthy 

laughter when presented in fun. | 
loving ways. Personification of 

school clocks, desks, bells, or venti- 

lating systems gives an opportunity 

for the development of original 

stories which may provoke many a 

laugh. One boy developed an ex- 

cellent story by personifying the 

glorified hot dog. 

Resourceful feature hunters are 
cognizant of the feature possibili- 
ties that arise through a careful 
study of the calendar. Therefore, 
if we are in search of informative, 
surprising, or mystifying stories, we 
may dig up their source in a reli- 
gious, national, or legal holiday. ' 
Surprising stories often burst forth 
from a study of the various reli- 
gious observances surrounding reli: ' 
gious holidays in foreign countries. 
Our own civic observances vary in 
different parts of our country. | 
Legal holidays may present an; 
occasion for treating their histor- 
ical significance in the light of to 
day’s world. | 

Seasons inspire the relation of 
spring, summer, fall, and winter to| 
the human emotions; to changes of 
dress in people and changes in furs! 
of animals; to the variation of work 
which is seasonal; to changes in our) 
interest in sports, running from 
football in the fall to golf and base- 
ball in the summer. Anniversaries 
related to the school and commu: 
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nity bring recollection of the past 
or the history of the development 
of certain traditions. Opening and 
closing of school allows for an 
abundance of stories on the new- 
comers in the fal land on gradua- 
tion in the spring. Halloween, 
April fools’ day, and New Year’s 
Eve invites following the unusual 
events in one person’s day or in a 
particular group’s event. Friday 
the thirteenth always furnishes a 
fertile field for mystery or enter- 
tainment; at least, it can inspire a 
feature story on the superstitions 
of old and of today. 

Historical events suggest un- 
earthing some of the romantic ad- 
ventures of iponeers in stage-coach, 
steamboat, steam engine, or first 
gas propelled-car days. Anniver- 
saries of inventors and _ scientists, 
community campaigns for Commu- 
nity Chest or tuberculosis funds in- 
spire the composition of features 
leading in improvement of human 
relations. Presently, the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year provokes 
informative features on the prog- 
ress being made in uncovering the 
secrets of Antarctica; in the initial 
probing to determine the core of 
the earth; in the already worth- 
while weather information being 
collected scientifically because men 
have dared to launch space satel- 
lites; in the new information being 
collected about the bottoms of 
oceans. 

Personal interviews have prob- 
ably furnished more material for 
feature stories than the direct gath- 
ering of information through ob- 
servation. Nevertheless, interviews 
are still a rich source for beginning 
wrtiers. Whom should we inter- 
view and about what? First, there 
is the school office in which stories 
will be found in changes in curri- 
cula with complete information on 
new courses of study being intro- 
duced such as nurses’ aid training, 


automotive training, library train- 
ing, etc. Interviews with assembly 
speakers often throw a new light 
on the personality of the speaker 
when they emphasize what the stu- 
dents have not heard during the 


program. Interviews with fellow- 
students and teachers who have 
travelled to unusual or far-off 


places may give rise to fascinating 
stories. Hobbies can be the source 
from which excellent features grow 
if the interviewer learns enough 
about the significant elements in 
the hobby being discussed. 
Custodial and cafeteria person- 
nel should not be overlooked in 
the hunt for features. Often there 
is a story in the life of one of these 
which may be an inspiration to 
others. Always there are stories in 
the amount of food prepared, num- 
ber of people fed daily, size of daily 
orders of groceries and other foods, 
and preferences for certain foods as 
shown by the amounts of certain 
foods sold. Then, too, there is al- 
ways a story in the number of win- 
dows cleaned seasonally, the 
amount of soap, towels, light bulbs, 
etc., used in keeping a school build- 
ing clean. Besides, there is the 
story of the tons of coal consumed 
by the furnaces daily or annually. 
There are stories to be hunted 
down from new pupils and teachers 
and from those who have achieved 
some distinction in their school or 
community Many classrooms 
abound in stories around courses 
which are being taught differently 
from the average one. Every school 
paper has space for such stories. 
Whether it be a class poll, a poll 
of faculty members on some one 
pertinent question, or a poll of 
pupil reaction to school events or to 
the nation’s styles, the poll is al- 
ways an excellent invitation to a 
good feature story. A summarized 
study of the results with conclu- 
sions drawn will attract reader at- 
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tention because it reflects today’s 
reaction to what is new. Polls may 
be taken for school changes or im- 
provement and well-written fea- 
tures will lead to a correction of 
existing faults. 

Many excellent features remain 
unwritten in school papers because 
the accomplishments of alumni are 
seldom followed up or given notice. 
Prominent alumni always interest 
today’s students when their activi- 
ties are presented in their relation 
to the school. This may mean per- 
sonal interviews outside the school 
or it may mean correspondence to 
secure the information which gives 
the alumni the human interest that 
readers are always looking for. 

Outdoor life where Nature or 
man has provided the conditions 
for its enjoyment may cause writers 
to find their notebooks bulging 
with stories. Some schools are near 
ski slopes where the adventures of 
skiing are of interest to the pupils. 
Others are in the vicinity of ocean 
or lake bathing and abound in ad- 
ventures on the water or in it. 
Imaginative stories may grow out 
of weather inspiring the writer to 
compose poetic prose. Can we over- 
look our neighborhood gardens 
and parks? These too have stories 
to tell. 

Given the responsibility of writ- 


ing the school’s human interest 
stories, the feature hunter will: 


1) dog the office for information 
on coming events and changes; 2) 
visit custodial quarters and point 
out in humorous or informative 
stories the huge amounts of sup- 
plies needed to keep the building 
comfortable and clean; this may in- 
clude a study of light bulbs used, 
broom, soap, towels, fuel and labor 
hours involved; 3) poke into the 
cafeteria kitchen to determine the 
potatoes pared daily, the sand- 
wiches put together at each lunch 
period, the pies baked, and the 
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number of persons served; 4) nose 


| 


out those conditions and places — 


that need improvement in a build- 


ing and interview the proper auth. | 


orities concerning these corrections; 
then they may start a series of fea- 
ture stories to realize these im- 
provements; 5) rehearse with teach- 
ers and pupils unusual trips which 
they have taken with the human 
involvements in each; 6) take notes 
in class on those spontaneous witti- 
cisms which must be quoted accur- 
ately to be crisp and exciting; 
7) cock his ears in halls, classrooms, 
and clubs to pick up the slightest 
rumor of material for a story to 
provoke healthy laughter or to jerk 
an honest tear or to excite suspense 
or even to mystify his readers; 8) 
check the calendar faithfully and 
regularly not to miss an opportunity 
for a good informative feature on 
holidays, civic observances, anni- 
versaries, historical events or sea- 
sonal changes, so that these may be 
used to arouse new pictures and 
mental experiences; 9) check the 
daily papers for accomplishments 
of alumni and follow through with 
letters or personal calls on these 
people and their successful travels 
through life since graduation; 10) 
seize the opportunity of capitaliz- 
ing on the information gathered 
through various types of polls; 11) 
seek out information on unusual 
projects being carired out in the 
various classrooms; 12) follow 
through on the many activities be- 
ing carried on by various clubs 
within the walls of the building; 
13) investigate national and inter- 
national movements which reflect 
back to the school such as the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year and 
its relation to science, geography 
and mathematics; 14) hear and re- 
count the trials and sacrifices of the 
marching band, majorettes, cheer- 
leaders, dramatic club members, 
football, track and other sport 
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teams in preparing for the big 
event. The big show is usually 
written up in most papers in 


straight news writing but too often 
feature stories on their trials and 
worries in the preparatory stages 
are lost. 


Furthermore, feature hunters 
will look up the historical cycles of 
recurring fashions in men’s and 
women’s attire. They will: 1) make 
comparative studies of scholastic 
progress by sexes or grades at report 
card time; 2) find stories around 
date problems and teen-age-parent 
relationships; 3) search out com- 
plaints and praises of certain TV 
programs; 4) seek out human rela- 
tion stories to promote community 
drives; 5) approach teen-age baby 
sitters to get their reaction to their 
jobs and how they should be or are 
being handled; 6) consider over- 


worked expressions and in a fun- 
loving manner encourage their dis- 
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placement; 7) find the stories about 
various ways of making pin-money 
and the people who are doing it; 
8) furnish worthwhile career 
stories and the opportunities aris- 
ing within certain careers; 9) bring 
out the emotional appeal in having 
pets as learned through interviews 
with their owners; 10) study and 


present teen-age behavior prob- 
lems. 

Thus feature hunters, you see . . . 
our fields are many and wide. 


Oftentimes, the essence for human 
interest stories is covered by the fog 


of poor observation or by ava- 
lanches of the take-it-for-granted 
attitudes. This is merely our map, 


It presents many paths leading to 
areas fertile in soul-stirring fea- 
tures. You will have to dig into 
these areas and grope your way at 
first to the elements out of which 
features grow. You are the explor- 
ing hunter. Dig in, don’t pass by 
your prey! Bag it! 


ls There A Modern American 
Prose Style? 


By William D. Boutwell 
The Director, Teen Age Book Club, and lecturer of English and foreign 
languages at Teachers College, Columbia University, addressed an open 
meeting of the Teachers College Division at the March convention of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


The president of that group, 


Miss Frances Banas, spoke so enthustastically about that talk to the 
editor of The Bulletin that he asked him to reproduce it for the benefit 
of readers of this publication, 


Can you remember when car- 
toons carried two-line legends? 
Captions like He and She, Pat and 
Mike, Porter and Traveler? Old 
Stuff, you would say now. Today 
even Dennis gets his laughs with 
a one-line caption. 

During the twenties, when the 
two-line cartoon caption quietly de- 
parted into limbo it had much com- 
pany. Into the discard with it 
went “He hissed” and “She mur- 


mured.” Hemingway, Steinback, 
Saroyan, and others even began to 
omit “he said’ relying on the read- 
er to guess who said what to whom. 
The O. Henry ending lost out to 
the New Yorker story with its chal- 
lenge to the reader to figure out 
for himself what happened. News 
stories began to drop at least some 
of the five W’s from the lead para- 
graph. Frank Sullivan and Robert 
Benchley. fastened on any user of 
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“which” clauses a sense of guilt. 
The United Press, through its exe- 
cutive vice president, asked its 
writers to cut average sentence 
length in their dispatches to ap- 
proximately seventeen words. In 
our lifetime much change — in- 
deed, a revolution — has taken 
place in American writing style. 

As teachers we prove this to our- 
selves when we try to teach the 
revered classics. Why do pupils re- 
sist reading classics? Because the 
classics are not written in the lan- 
guage pupils read in today’s books, 
magazines, newspapers, and text- 
books. 

Have you tried to read Leather 
Stocking tales? Or Melville? Or 
even Dickens? Consider their syn- 
tax and non-stop sentences. None 
would have survived the blue pen- 
cil of today’s editors. To be under- 
stood by contemporary teenagers 
almost any Nineteenth century 
authors must be “translated” much 
as teachers ‘translate’ Shakespeare. 
Subtle change is an old story in lan- 
guage. I suppose the British did 
not become aware of the shift from 
Chaucerian to Elizabethan English 
while it was going on. We likewise 
only begin to realize that the twen- 
ties marked a great divide in Amer- 
ican writing style. When we look 
about us we find that our contem- 
porary style differs as sharply from 
Nineteenth century writing as 
Dickens and Hawthorne and the 
Bronte sisters differed from Shake- 
speare. True, the words — or most 
of them — remain the same but 
that’s about all. 

What then are the marks of this 
modern American writing style? 
Where can it be found? Where did 
it arise? Can anyone learn to write 
it? Can it be taught? Does it 
apply to varied types of writing? 

Our modern writing style began 
with the backwash of World War I. 
That conflict wiped away middle 
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class romanticism. Sweet, innocent 
Mary Pickfordism was buried in 
France. The war gave us the new 
shocking John Held girls in knee. 
length dresses. The new freedom! 
And it gave us Mencken and Hem. 
ingway and Sinclair Lewis and 
O'Neill. Realism. Skepticism. 
Magazines that didn’t change fell 
like dead leaves. 

In their place came new maga 
zines speaking for new attitudes to- 
ward life. Notably the New York- 
er. This magazine led the day in 
revolutionizing American writing 
style. f 
In Ross of the New Yorker Dale 
Kramer tells of the persistent 
search for new standards: 

“Getting the facts straight was 
one of the four elements out of 
which Ross and his helpers devel- 
oped a distinctiveness of writing.” 
(From this stem the Profiles and ex- 
haustive research typical of Fort. 
une, Time, U. S. News and World 
Report, and others). 

“The second was clarity — Mark 
Twain's dictum that a writer ‘say 
what he is proposing to say, not 
merely come near it’ was figura: | 
tively on every wall. } 

“The third element was casual- 
ness. “Try to tell it as if talking to 
a friend.’ 

“The fourth element — a mildly 
ironical, but paternal attitude to 
ward the city’s growing pains.” 
(This you may not find without ° 
looking very hard in John Crosby, 
Adlai Stevenson, Buchwald of the 
Trib, Dennis, Peanuts, and Pogo.) | 

Not far behind Ross in_ the 
march of the revolutionists were 
the researchers into what makes 
reading readable. You know their 
names — William S. Gray, Thorn- 
dike, Lorge, Dale, Chall, Flesch. 
What these scientists told us about 
the science of reading our editors 
now require writers to heed and 
practice. The writers don’t always 
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like it, but most of them do it. 

Before I list the marks of modern 
American style let me give you a 
sample of what we leave behind. 
Actually I should and could dredge 
up an example of Americana. How- 
ever, I can’t bring myself to by-pass 
this period piece from Bermuda 
(The Royal Gazette): 

“Assuredly those responsible for 
the Festival productions now run- 
ning their gratifying course at the 
Bermudiana Theatre cannot be 
accused of allowing any ill-consid- 
ered lack of variety to mark the ef- 
fectiveness of their presentations. 
The matter offered for the enter- 
tainment of the respectable gather- 
ing that thronged the establish- 
ment in question for the opening 
performance last night, the late Sir 
Arthur W.  Pinero’s_ diverting 
comedy entitled “The Magistrate,’ is 
as different from the preceding 
week’s production as the proverbial 
chalk from cheese, and those who 
absented themselves from Eliot's 
somber drama on the grounds that 
it was, as they believe, ‘over their 


heads, need fear no such sub- 
mergence in Sir Arthur's airy 
trifle.” 


Submergence, indeed. Of course 
it may be that the writer was paid 
by the word! 

Now for the marks of modern 
prose. As our writer sits down at 
his typewriter what runs through 
his mind? A modern attitude to- 
ward life conditions him more than 
thoughts of grammar and syntax 
and paragraph structure. So he 
says to himself, say he (at least I 
think he does) something like this: 

1. I believe that almost any- 
thing worth writing about can be 
written in simple English. In my 
writing I will heed the findings of 
research in readability. I will 
avoid complex sentences. I will 
keep sentences decently short — 
averaging about seventeen words 


per sentence. I will choose and use 
the one- and two-syllable words of 
Anglo-Saxon origin in preference 
to the multiple syllable words of 
Greek and Roman ancestry. I will 
avoid hard words wherever possi- 
ble, knowing what stumbling 
blocks they can be for the reader. 

Example of what NOT to do: 
Gettysburg Address in an MIT re- 
write: 

“Eight and seven-tenths decades 
ago the pioneer workers in this con- 
tinental area implemented a new 
group based on an ideology of tree 
boundaries and initial conditions of 
equality. We are now actively en- 
gaged in an overall evaluation of 
conflicting factors in order to deter- 
mine whether or not the life expect- 
ancy of this group or of any group 
operation under the stated condi- 
tions is significant.” 

2. I believe that people like to 
read about people so I will try to 
present subjects in terms of people. 
I do this also because experts on 
reading say that abundant use of 
pronouns and personal references 
make reading easier. 

Example from a United States 
government message to taxpayers: 

“Our National Defense Program 
demands much from us. It places a 
responsibility on both you and me, 
as fellow taxpayers, to see that our 
taxes are correctly and completely 
paid, and to help reduce costs of 
governmental operations wherever 
possible, etc.” 

3. I harbor a deep suspicion of 
adjectives and adverbs. I prefer to 
present the facts and let the reader 
make up his own mind. Adjectives 
and adverbs editorialize the facts. 
I don’t think the modern reader 
likes editorials or editorializing. 

Example from The Big Two- 
Hearted River by Ernest Hemin- 
way. Note minimum use of quali- 
fiers: 

“Nick walked back up thé ties to 
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where his pack lay in the cinders 
besides the railroad track. He was 
happy. He adjusted the pack har- 
ness around the bundle, pulling 
straps tight, slung the pack on his 
back, got his arms through the 
shoulder straps, and took some of 
the pull off his shoulders by lean- 
ing his forehead against the wide 
band of the tump line. Still, it was 
too heavy...” 

4. 1 accept the advice of Ross: 
“Try to tell it as if talking to a 
friend.” ‘Talking came before writ- 
ing. Modern prose often reads like 
conversation. 

Example: John Crosby in the 
Herald Tribune employs the open- 
neck sportshirt mode: 

“For three years now George S. 
Kaufman has been dispensing some 
painfully honest and unusuable ad- 
vice on “This is Show Business,’ a 
program which he _ occasionally 
refers to as “This Ain’t Show Busi- 
ness.. There hasn’t been such a 
malicious and altogether refreshing 
sourpuss around since — well, since 
forever — and I have a little list 
here of Mr. Kauffman’s vinegary 
essays I'd like to pass along.” 

5. I believe in painstaking re- 
search. I winnow quantities of ma- 
terial to get the best. 

Example: From Al Capp Profile 
by E. J. Kahan Jr. in the New 
Yorker: 

“When Capp is invited to a party 
he is apt to reply, just as if he lived 
in Dogpatch, ‘How do we dress — 
informal or shoes?’ He is by no 
means, however, an exact personifi- 
cation of his hero. Yokum is al- 
ways indiffferent, and sometimes 
even rude, to attractive young 
women. When Capp is at, say, the 
Copacana and a showgirl bobbing 
by his table winks at him, he always 
politely winks back. Li'l Abner 
has been shown to be fond of 
mayonnaise, which he eats in sand- 
wiches also containing a side of 
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bacon, a loin of pork, a sausage or |~ 
two, a few sliced bananas, butter, ~~ 
and ketchup. Capp has a delicate 
stomach, and while he often vexes / 
it with highly spiced foods and i 2 
then tries to appease it with huge 7 a 
drafts of bicarbonate of soda, he 7 ; 
does not like mayonnaise, etc., etc.” 
Facts, facts, facts. 

6. I don’t hesitate to include 
myself in the scene as one of the 
‘facts. I am part of the whole. 
Why act as an anonymous ghost 
observer.? I put myself into the 
picture as “I,”’ “‘we,’’ or “‘you.” 

Example: From a_ newspaper [ 
serial on Mrs. Roosevelt by Carl T. 7 
Rowan: is 

“What is it — heredity or the 
quirks of fate — that creates a hu- 
manitarian where there might have 
been a snob? You walk the streets 
of Hyde Park, talking at random _ 
to a fruit peddler, a waitress in the 
Howard Johnson restaurant, a me. 
chanic at the filling station and 
they tell you that this question is 
the most puzzling of all where Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is concerned. 

“The mechanic waves his arm in 
a wide circle as he tells you: “That | 
woman’s family used to own the} 
whole doggoned county, I hear tell, 
but you meet her on the street and 
you’d never know she owned a! 
nickle’.” 

7. There is much wrong with 
the world but who am I to crusade? 
Crusaders are bores. My duty, as 
a person and a writer, is to have al 
clear-eyed view of what goes on. 

Example: When an ambitious! 
young writer asked advice, Ernest 
Hemingway in “Monologue to the 
Maestro” tells him: 

“Then get in somebody else's 
head for a change. If I bawl you 
out try to figure out what I’m 
thinking about, as well as you feel 
about it. If Carlos curses Juan 
think what both their sides of it} 
are. Don’t just think who is right. 




















As a man things are as they should 
or shouldn’t be. As a man you 
:> know who is right and who is 
;)) wrong. You have to make de- 
1) cisions and enforce them. As a 
> 

e 
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> writer you should not judge. You 
should understand.” 
8. Nevertheless, I don’t wash 
my hands of evil. I can take a 
e stand and, if pushed, do something 
e| about it. 
, Exaxmple: One of the notable 
tt| exponents of the “no hero unless 
e pushed” school (so common in 
Western and war stories) is Adlai 
1 Stevenson. Note how he puts it in 
[.) a campaign speech: 
“Now I am persuaded that con- 
ie genitally, as well as a candidate, I 
u-- talk entirely too much... But a 
ve candidate has to talk, I suppose, 
ts. and I think he should talk as plain- 
m ly as possible about public ques- 
he’ tions, to admit what he doesn’t 
- know and what he can’t answer. If 
id) he purported to know the right 
is answer to everything, he would be 
rs, either a knave or a fool. If he even 
dd. had an answer to everything he 
in would probably be just a fool... . 
iat’ If he should arrive at election time 
with almost everybody satisfied, 
|, then you should by all means vote 
nd| against him as the most dangerous 
a\ charlatan of them all.” 
9. I am more inclined to fight 
ith —if I must fight — with the weapon 


je? of humor than the sword of anger. 
as Not biting humor, but rather the 
ea’ mood of “there but for the grace of 


God go I.” 

Examples: Stevenson fits this 
measure; also E. B. White, Fred 
Othman, Buchwald and occasional- 
ly James Reston of the New York 
Times. Reston has patent rights 
























you}, on the “Uniquack,” a machine for 
I’m| ¢xposing political quackery. 

feel 10. I have been born into a re- 
ian} markable, incredible, wonderful 
f it}, world. I enjoy its marvels but I 
rht.| often question whether all that is 
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new is progress. 

Example: Again from John Cros- 
by: 

“I've been listening to and look- 
ing at commercials again with my 
usual open-mouthed wonder. I 
wander around the world of adver- 
tising pretty much like Alice wan- 
ders around Wonderland, neither 
of us quite believing any of it but 
not quite disbelieving it either. 

“I've been struck lately by the 
word ‘mild.’ All the cigarette 
people are boasting about the mild- 
ness of their cigarettes. I don’t 
question these claims. Being the 
perfect target for an ad man, I be- 
lieve implicitly that all brands of 
cigarettes are milder than all other 
brands. But I keep wondering why 
the cigarette people — or the rest of 
us, for that matter — are so con- 
vinced that mildness is a virtue in 
a smoke .. .” 

There you have ten marks of 
modern American prose. No doubt 
more could be found. You may 
find fault with them. You may 
point out that I have drawn the ex- 
amples from essays and speeches 
while most of us must write for the 
more restricted styles of news 
columns and annual reports. I can 
only reply that I could have pre- 
sented equally apt examples from 
the Associated Press and annual re- 
ports. 

You may ask as did one teacher, 
“How can I teach this kind of writ- 
ing when the judges of contests 
insist on five W leads and strict 
objectivity.” My answer to her and 
to you is this: “As a teacher you 
must decide whether you are pre- 
paring pupils for the conditions 
they will face or for the judges who 
may have been trained in older 
patterns.” 

You may also ask, “How do you 
teach this sort of thing? Attitudes 
— that’s pretty vague.’ Frankly, I 
don’t know. I know that I do — or, 
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at least try to. Against a back- 
ground of twenty years of teaching, 
I conclude that almost any adult 
of normal intelligence can learn to 
write easy-to-read modern Amer- 
ican prose. 


A few years ago my class included 
a psychiatric nurse. At the con- 
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clusion of the course she said: 
“Most of the points you make about 
modern prose are exactly the points 
we use as marks of good mental 
health.” We have educated our 
people in recent years to seek good 
mental health so it may well be 
that they also seek it in what they 
read. 


Publications Director Discusses 


Why’s And Must’s Of Style 


By Geneva E. Foss 


All school 


ublications have to deal with the problem of style — or 


should. The Director of Publications for Spokane Public Schools in 

Spokane, Washington, has some practical, helpful things to say on this 

subject. In a previous issue of The Bulletin (October 1956) she con- 

tributed a very informed article headlined “What Mr. And Mrs. John 
Public Expect Of The School Press.” 


STAY IN STYLE 


This book’ presents the latest 
In “fashions” on display. 


a set of rules by which the “game” 
shall be played. Football, soccer, 
basketball, tennis — these and other 
sports have specified rules which all 





We want to steer you down the 
road 
Of style the Stylebook way. 


players shall follow. It is, there- 
fore, not expecting too much to 
insist on junior journalists to abide 
by a staff-wide “pattern.” The 
stylebook, in other words, will steer 
everyone down the right road. 
How shall a staff and adviser go 
about establishing a style? The ad- 
viser must be the “salesman” who 
starts the wheels rolling. Someone 


The latest style in writing news 

We urge you to apply. 

So here’s the leading fashion list: 

Who, what, where, when and 
why. 





Professional newspapers long ago 
discovered that preparation and 
adoption of a stylebook would pro- 
vide uniformity of writing and edit- 
ing, “musts” in all well-regulated 
journalism circles. 

The world’s greatest scholastic 
press association? years ago set the 
pace for school newspapers and 
magazines. 

Now the responsibility lies with 2. 
publications advisers to see that a 
stylebook is use by student staffs. 

A stylebook is nothing more than 


paper Stylebook for elementary, 


Spokane, Washington. The 
manual is used by seven second- 
ary and 28 elementary school 
newspapers. The poem appears 
in the forepart of the book. 
The Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association has a stylebook for 
sale to members and nonmem- 
bers. 





} 


1. The book referred to is News- ° 


junior and senior high schools | 
for the Spokane Public Schools, | 
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once said, “God does not want us to 
do extraordinary things. He wants 
us to do ordinary things extra- 
ordinarily well.” The stylebook 
will be that “extra” for the things 
about which the staff ordinarily 
writes. 

After the students are “‘sold,” it is 
time to sell the idea to the princi- 
pal and /or superintendent. All will 
depend upon the size of the school 
or the school system. In a com- 
munity where there is just one 
school, there are less complications 
than when an entire school system 
is involved. 

However, the city system where 
many papers are published needs a 
stylebook desperately. Rules “east 
of the river’ should be no different 
from those “west of the river.” 
Likewise, elementary school young- 
sters can learn to write by pattern 
just as well as their brothers and 
sisters who are seniors on the high 
school newspaper staff. 

Baseball — and other sports — 
find a rule is a rule, regardless of 
the school where the game is 
played. Advisers should avoid “dis- 
counting” style rules by schools. 
Young children write in simple 
sentences, but a comma is a comma 
notwithstanding. Seniors write in 
complex, compound-complex and 
and compound sentences; but that 
comma is still the same comma 
used in elementary school. 

Research, the second step in 
establishing newspaper style, really 
includes four phases. First, the ad- 
viser should acquire as many pro- 
fessional stylebooks as he deems 
essential. Suggested is the purchase 
of books from the four parts of the 
continent. Obligatory is the book 
used by the local city newspaper; 
or, if the city boasts more than one 
paper, then a book from each. 

Second, the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association’s stylebook by all 
means should stand side by side 
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with the professional “collection.” 

Third, your school newspaper’s 
stylebook is added to the group. (If 
you don’t have one, then it’s really 
time you publish one.) 

Fourth, and closely related to the 
third, is the listing of things which 
the adviser and the staff feel should 
be in their own manual. This, of 
course, would best be in a loose- 
leaf notebook during the compila- 
tion period. A page may be de- 
voted to each major item; i.e., — 
“Punctuation — the Comma.” On 
this page may be listed the rules 
your staff needs to know for the 
correct uses of the comma. 

When the “research” is com- 
pleted, the adviser must decide 
what rules found here, there and 
everywhere apply to his local situa- 
tion. Will there be an “up” or a 
“down” style? That is up to the 
adviser to decide. Both are correct, 
but uniformity means that you will 
adopt one — not both! Recom- 
mended is the style your local city’s 
daily uses. Your national research, 
surely, proved to you that some ex- 
cellent papers use the “up” and 
others, the “down”’ style. 

By following the local profes- 
sional mandates, you and your staff 
will be able to find many examples 
of style equally applicable to the 
scholastic press. For example, will 
it be the City Betterment Club or 
the City Betterment club? True, 
you may have a city down style and 
a school up style; but if you do, 
young journalists will be confused. 
You may explain why the profes- 
sionals write one way and you de- 
mand another. How much easier 
it would be to follow the local 
press! Then, in due time, your 
embryo journalists will be able to 
understand better why style is a 
“family” choice. 

From the local dailies, clip an 
example of each chosen rule for 
your school stylebook. Paste it on 
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a given page in that looseleaf note- 
book. From your school news- 
paper, clip and paste a comparable 
example of the same rule. 

For example: 

Capitalization 

Capitalize only the distinguish- 
ing part of names. 

City Betterment club 

Good Citizenship club 

Why worry about community 
groups? Often, those groups spon- 
sor Junior Achievement clubs, take 
youngsters on field trips, speak at 
school convocations — well, a thou- 
sand and one connections between 
school and community exist. You 
are, admittedly, planning a school 
stylebook; but remember, you can- 
not divorce the school from the 
community, nor the community 
from the school. 

If you find in the community 
newspaper points that your school 
stylebook has overlooked, localize 
them to fit your publication. Like- 
wise, if you located something in a 
stylebook from “abroad” and 
neither your town nor your school 
staff had included it, it’s time to 
incorporate it, provided it is a rule 
you'll use and use. Adding rules to 
swell the size of the stylebook is 
poor business. Including rules 
you'll use is good business. Finally, 
the copy is typed, organized and 
indexed. 

Now comes the time for publish- 
ing. Mimeographed, offset or 
letter press — that is the problem. 
If you are in a one-high school 
community, mimeographing may 
well be the answer. If you are in a 
multischool community, perhaps 
offset or letter press should be used. 
Of course, your principal and/or 
superintendent will have to make 
the final decision on that, for cost 
of publishing can be a big item. 

Lucky you if you are in a school 
district that maintains a school dis- 
trict print shop or a_technical- 
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vocational school! In Spokane, " 
Washington, the Technical and 
Vocational school is the home of 
the district print shop. There, boys — 
setting the linotype for secondary — 
school newspapers need to know | 
and use style, too. The city-wide ~ 
Newspaper Stylebook, printed in 
the shop, is a “bible” for the print- 
ing classes, too. 

Even after you have published 
your stylebook, you'll need to 
watch your p’s and q’s. (Inciden. | 
tally, a bit of research would un- 
earth the journalistic history back 
of that interesting expression.) 
Your work has begun, but it’s a 
l-o-n-g way from finished. No pub- 
lication is any better than its index 
(you did index your stylebook, 
didn’t you) and the practical use to 
which the book can be put. 


A “scratch” copy should be kept 
by the adviser. As omissions in the | 
index are noted, corrections should ~ 
be written in; so at revision time, 
those ideas are ready for incorpora- 
tion. Likewise, as rules or exam- 
ples need to be added, expanded 
or revised, the copy should be writ-— 
ten in at the correct page and 
added to the index. In other words, 
publishing is a continuous process. 


When the supply of stylebooks 
is at a minimum, it’s time to take 
two copies of the “old” stylebook 
— one to paste up and mark up for | 
the printer and one to retain in the |_| 
newsroom. If you are in a cityf. 
system, a committee of advisers 
should constitute a committee 
charged with the responsibility of 
revision. Otherwise, the adviser 
may be chairman and “committee.” 

Reprinting can be done with 
much less wear and tear than in the 
preceding run; likewise, style be- 
tween the adoption time and re). 
printing has become a “habit.” 

After all, isn’t that why a style} 
book was planned in the first place? | 
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The principal of the Palmyra Junior High School, Palmyra, New Jersey, 
and formerly for eight years adviser of the “Westfield Hi’s Eye,’ West- 
field, New Jersey, a CSPA medalist winning paper, brings experience 
and real interest to his advocacy of the new role of the adviser in creating 
better public relations for schools. In addition to his present administra- 
tive duties, he is in charge of his school’s public relations program and is 
promoting journalism on the junior and senior level, as well as on the 
elementary level. 


With the apparent need for bet- 
ter public relations, the role of the 
newspaper adviser has taken on a 
“new” look. The nucleus of a good 
public relations program is readily 
available since most schools already 
have a school newspaper with an 
adviser who is familiar with and 
cognizant of the values of publicity. 

But to be an active participant 
in the new public relations look, 
the adviser must begin where his 
duties normally stop. It is no 
longer sufficient to oversee the pub- 
lication of a school newspaper; the 
adviser must look for new fields to 
publicize the school, he should be 
a leader in any public relations pro- 
gram. 

No one will deny the efficacy of 
publishing the very best high 
school or junior high school news- 
paper possible; a good staff, how- 
ever, with an alert adviser will look 
There 
are many opportunities for assist- 
ing in the development of a good 


»| program which will do much to 


neutralize the criticisms of the 
schools. 

While a good public relations 
program is not restricted to news 
stories or features which are printed 
in any publication, the newspaper 
adviser can make the best contribu- 
tion in this field. Let the profes- 


sional PR men work with the staff 
on problems of morale, curriculum, 
activities: all of which are impor- 
tant aspects of any public relations 
program. The program will pri- 
marily emanate from the staff since 
the spoken word is an integral part 
of a good public relations program 
if only because of ill-timed expres- 
sion by a well-meaning teacher can 
do much to cancel the best pre- 
pared news story. 

In the field of written communi- 
cations, however, the adviser should 
reign supreme. The days are long 
past when the newspaper adviser 
can sit complacently in his class- 
room and devote his full time to 
the school newspaper. If the ad- 
viser has been doing a good job, it 
should be unnecessary to devote 
hours on end to the school publica- 
tion. He should be looking for new 
fields to conquer. 

One of the most natural out- 
grows of the school newspaper has 
been the school page in the local 
newspaper or the release to the 
press of items of local interest. Here 
the adviser must be magnanimous. 
To delay articles because they 
would conflict with the local high 
school newspaper is to commit 
journalistic suicide. And __ this 
would result very quickly in the 
editor of the local newspaper ignor- 
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ing news releases because of their 
untimeliness. Just when you could 
use the publicity most, your bad 
press relations would cost dearly. 

There should not be and actual- 
ly is not a conflict between your 
high school publication and the 
local newspaper. Both serve differ- 
ent readers and unless your situa- 
tion is unique, the local newspaper 
still reaches more adult readers who 
are needed as supporters of the 
school system. 

Sending releases to the local 
newspaper or sponsoring a school 
page, if not already aone, is one of 
the jobs in the increasing role of 
the newspaper adviser. Using the 
newspaper staff which is already 
trained, the experience of having 
these students meet additional 
deadlines is invaluable and the ad- 
viser and the staff will be making a 
worthwhile contribution to the 
public relations program of the 
school. 

The new role of the adviser de- 
mands that he and his staff prepare 
special pamphlets or brochures for 
general distribution as the need 
arises. These are jobs which are 
essential and which are, in many 
instances, ignored. Very frequently 
a special occasion will arise which 
could serve as the impetus for such 
a publication. 

Even the crowning of the basket- 
ball team as state champions would 
be an excellent opportunity for the 
publishing of a special souvenir 
pamphlet for general distribution. 
Perhaps one year the journalism 
class might take as its project a 
history of plays in the school and 
prepare a special brochure on stage 
productions in the high school. 
Then again, a special project might 
be the publication of a pamphlet 
on colleges, what colleges the stu- 
dents have gone to in the past, re- 
quirements, successes, etc. The 
guidance office has a wealth of ma- 
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terial if someone will dig it ou 
These ideas (and ideas for pam 
phlets and brochures are legion) 
can be made into reality very quick 
ly. They would certainly add to 
any public relations program. 

‘These reports to the people need 
not be expensive productions, 
Mimeographed pamphlets, careful- 
ly done, are very effective and 
would be in great demand. They 
do have one danger — they set a 
precedent. This does require more 
work and it is a new role for the 
adviser but it also makes his work 
invaluable and he becomes a key: 
stone in the new public relations 
program. 

By working closely with the ar 
department, such __ publications 
could be atractive additions to an 
expanding public relations pro 
gram. Economy does not mean 
cheapness. Many of these projects 
require an expenditure of time 
more than anything else. 

All of these “extra” functions 
provide for a richer learning ex 
perience for students. Student re 
porters can be assigned jobs cover: 
ing activities throughout the school 
system. The activities of the third 
grade, for example, suddenly be 
come important and the student 
and the reporter become aware of 
the importance of all the grades in 
the school system. 

The preparation of a school cal- 
endar (perhaps at different levels, 
such as junior high school, elemen- 
tary schools, kindergarten) for pub- 
lication might be another useful | 
contribution. The calendar should| 
include all the important functions 
of the school, the PTA, and even} 
such items as report card days.| 
This would be another contribu-| 
tion to the expanding public rela 
tions program and would be 
another role for the adviser. 

There are many possibilities for 
increasing the services of the news 
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“WHERE THE FOUR- 


paper staff. Many of these func- 
tions fall right in line with the skill 
and preparation of the adviser and 
the staff. If the adviser does not 
assume this new role, someone will 
take over these new responsibilities 
and the adviser’s role will be 
lessened in importance. Every- 
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where demands are being made for 
a new and better public relations 
program. The adviser should rise 
up now to meet this challenge. He 
must assume a new role if he is to 
be a key figure in the public rela- 
tions program. 


‘Where The Four-Leafed Clovers 
Grow In Your School 


By Harriet K. Felder 


That advisers and their staffs should consider their surroundings and 
therein find or create their own good fortune (or four-leafed clover) is the 
theme developed by the magazine adviser at Erasmus Hall High School 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. A teacher of experience in Vermont and New York 
schools, she here discusses the need for a “corner” where the publication 
staff can work, staff continuity, cooperation, and other topics that ela- 


borate, or impinge on, all three. 


Her quotation incorporated in the 


headline comes from some verse by Ella Higginson, 


Have you been looking for a 
lucky charm to bring your maga- 
zine good luck? Perhaps you have 
sought the magic in new formats, 
improved writing, and editorial 
techniques, or in a_ study of 
methods and devices employed by 
successful magazines. However, the 
search has been fruitless, and 
rightly so, for success seldom comes 
from either frantic pursuit or 
studied search. 

Think back to country days of 


‘| childhood to remember that the 
» person who found the lucky clover 


seemed not to be looking for it. 
Engrossed in thought, the com- 
pany, or the golden-sunshiny-green 


| day, she (an aunt in my memories) 


would bend casually to pick the 
lucky leaf. Often she would give 
me her magic leaf to press. I al- 
ways knew, though, that it would 
not bring me luck, for each must 
find his own good fortune. 

Others may suggest possible 
places to look. That is why I hope 
you will look in the place nearest 





home, the rich soil of your own 
school. We cannot fit our cloth to 
the measure of another school; 
imitation will result only in con- 
fusion and artificiality. Before the 
dedicated workers and the editorial 
procedures is the being. It is our 
obligation to accept that entity for 
in it we shall find our roots. As 
time and place influence litera- 
ture, so the school soil and environ- 
ment supply the creative forces 
that give your magazine its char- 
acter. In the recognition and use 
of these basic factors, influenced 
and molded by the character of the 
human agencies involved, you will 
find your four-leafed clover. 

Is yours a crowded school, or one 
with several sessions which necessi- 
tates your trekking from room to 
room or sharing a room with 
others? There is no substitute for 
a good home, whether for child or 
staff. It need not be large or 
luxuriously furnished, but it 
should be yours alone. Those who 
have not engaged in publication 
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work have little conception of the 
wasted time, energy, or the tension 
and inefficiency that can _ result 
from sharing a room or wandering. 
Only in your own corner can the 
staff family be completely at ease, 
free to think, to discuss, and to 
work without strain. Here the ad- 
viser can create the atmosphere of 
warmth and the spirit necessary for 
creative growth. 

What appointments should the 
room have? I like a long table 
with chairs about it, a typewriter, 
an unabridged dictionary. Indis- 
pensable also are a double set of 
files and a bookcase or bookshelves. 

One set of the files will contain 
business materials: supplies, corre- 
spondence, advertising, financial 
matters. The other set, in addition 
to the usual editorial mateirals, 
will have folders under such topics 
as school history, art and architec- 
ture, staff alumni, and _photo- 
graphs. 

In the bookcase, in addition to 
useful reference works, will be 
copies of your magazine from its 
conception. Ours start with an 
October 1898 issue and continue 
consecutively through last winter’s 
issue. What a feeling of school 
history and tradition these give 
staff members! As they pore over 
the pages, what a sense of belong- 
ing and of continuity they receive! 
Even if your school is comparative- 
ly new, you need not be without 
this soil. True, you are not inheri- 
tors, but instead pioneers in creat- 
ing the tradition and ideals for 
your school. Though you may not 
use the material in striking or 
obvious ways, as the newspaper 
does, yet it gives character to what 
you do, aids in fostering love of 
school and a desire to measure up. 

Continuity is also established 
when there is only a partial change 
each year of staff members. Senior 
members can then train newcom- 


















ers. Staff unity is preserved ani” 
gaps in the work process avoided 
My staff carries this tie a ste 

further by sending cards to a: 
alumni at holiday time and b}j 
holding an annual gathering iy’ 
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June at the adviser’s home. Thi 
function is at once a reunion and— : 
get-acquainted occasion that all_ ah 
cherish. Particularly valuable i |, 
something of this sort in the over , 


large school, where we need to over — 
come the impersonality of bigness, 

Because the adviser is the pivot” 
about which all moves, it does now 
seem wise to rotate the job vearh 
as some schools do, or to change the 
head too frequently. This is not t 
urge, however, overlengthy adviser 
ship for there comes a time when 
new methods are needed to meet 
new conditions. 

Yes, a staff without material 
adequate to provide continuity and) 
without a corner of its own to wort 2 
in is handicapped from the start] 
Its clover is lacking the two petal 4 
of a tradition and a home, the soil 7 
and the proper environment. 

For a smooth-running program, 
there must be vital cooperation] 
with all persons and groups in the | 
school. Since this word is 7 
hackneyed, let me suggest what it 
implies to me. For the adviser it 
means having warmth, common 
sense, humor, energy, forthright 
ness, and a penchant for “going 
the second mile.” <A large ordet 
and one definitely not modern, but! 
one that makes living together 
more enjoyable and one that will 
pay off in good will for the maga 
zine. In other words, cooperation| 
and character cannot be separated, 
for the influence of the latter sup, 
plies the activating force which re 
sults in the happy outcome for the 
former. These constitute, as you 
can see, the other two petals of the 
clover. 

Specifically, 
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‘lem is understood. 


their money for sales. 
> matter how you look at it, the ad- 





The 


These de- 
but 
‘an often be provided if the prob- 
With the fac- 
ulty who often contribute so vali- 
antly to the sales’ campaign. it 


/means cordiality, notes of congrat- 


ulations, and helpful bulletins. 
Many times it may mean putting 
yourself out in consideration of 
their problems. 

With the art adviser and staff it 
means arranging special confer- 
ences, bringing authors and _ illu- 
strators together, and helping your 
staff, who, better than you, can un- 
ravel the snags. With the student 
body, it means making them feel 
that the pages of the magazine are 
open to their work and that you 
welcome their criticism as well as 
Thus, no 


viser cannot avoid the responsi- 
bility for acting as a fusing and 
catalytic agent. 

Your cooperation with your staff 
I prefer to call cameraderie. It is 
one of the most enjoyable features 
of the work, but only so if you have 
learned the following facts: that a 
too large staff is unwieldy, time 
consuming, and enervating; that 
you must provide the atmosphere 
for freedom of thought and expres- 
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ve the administration means discuss- 
‘ing reasons for your needs such as 


that room of your own. 
)sires, however, are not right, 
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sion, for stimulating thought, and 
harmonious living and working to- 
gether; that responsibilities must 
be delegated and carried out, and 
that the work is a genuine publica- 
tion job requiring — business-like 
habits. 

If it is a real publication job, not 
merely an “activity,” your staff 
must be selected on that basis. 
There is then no place for laggards 
who want to add another “activity” 
to their list, or for those who think 
it would be “nice” to be on the 
magazine staff. Every member 
selected must have something to 
contribute, a sense of responsibility, 
a willingness to work, and above 
all, integrity. I use a probationary 
period, at the end of which a stu- 
dent may leave voluntarily or he 
may be dropped for failure to 
measure up. Only in some such 
way will you have a_ responsible 
staff capable of editing a maga- 
zine of character and good taste — 
one that represents the best of your 
school. 


We can now see how the basic 
factors of school, environment, and 
dedicated human agencies coalesce 
to create a vital literary production 
that can come only from your 
school. 


Here is your four-leafed clover: 
may it bring you good fortune. 


Notes From The Editor's Desk 


“We had 4,817 at the Conven- 
tion, though that may be revised a 
bit in the next few days. 4,554 sat 
down to lunch in the Main Ball- 
room and seven other rooms of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. We used 
one extra room this year.”’ 

So wrote Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
director of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, to the editor of 
Bulletin in a letter dated 











March 30 about some aspects of 
the March 13-15 CSPA convention. 
And could any better evidence be 
cited to prove that this year’s 34th 
anual convention was, as Dr. John- 
son used to say, “busy with bustle’? 
. * 7 

When the editor read and 
measured up the galley proofs of 
the articles set for this May 1958 
issue of The Bulletin, he found he 
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had enough material for an over 
40-page issue. But as there is a 
cash aspect to producing a publica- 
tion like this, some articles will 
have to appear in the October num- 
ber. The following, already in 
type at the printers, will appear in 
the next issue: What Benefits May 
Students Expect From School Press 
Work by Charles W. Hunsicker, 
Findley, Ohio; Extracurricular 
Paper Can Be Successful, Serve A 
Purpose by Earl D. McMichael, 
Avon Lake, Ohio, and, immediate- 
ly following it, The Editorial 
Board by Jack Babcock (a student), 
Avon Lake, Ohio; Authority Gives 
Practical Hints On ‘Planning Year- 
book Display’ by Benjamin W. All- 
nutt, Bethesda-Chevy Chase, Md.; 
Some Problems, Rewards, And Fun 
Awaiting New Advisers by Lou P. 
Bunce, Centerport, L. I., N. Y. 

Possibly the editor could have 
squeezed in another article. To do 
so he would have cut every one 
else’s contribution; and the editor 
likes to print all articles in full, for 
he is aware that contributors to this 
publication spend time and atten- 
tion on their articles — to say noth- 
ing of knowledge and experience. 

* * * 

An unusual, useful article on 
yearbooks is to be found on page | 
of this issue. By someone (Ruth 
Marie Griggs) who knows her 
“stuff,” many of those numbered 
items reveal that knowledge of hu- 
man forgetfulness, failing, procras- 
tination, etc., and how to overcome 
such, a knowledge that is essential 
to the production of a worthwhile, 
successful, interesting, nothing-left- 
out, on-time yearbook. 

This mention of yearbooks seems 
to be the place to say that Ben All- 
nutt, the new president of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, is completely rewriting 
and greatly enlarging his text on 
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yearbooks, “Practical Yearboo ~ 
Procedure,” published by H. 6)” 
Roebuck and Son, Baltimore, Mary” 
land. It should be ready next year 
He is allowing the editor to prin~ 
a portion of the revised chapter on 
Planning Yearbook Display in The 
Bulletin. Accordingly, seeing tha 
it is already in type, it will appear” 
in the October issue of this publi 
cation. Verily, Ben Allnutt i% 
another of those yearbook adviser 
who “know their stuff.” 

* * * 

Colonel Adamson, the writer of 
Guide To Good Books in each issue 
of The Bulletin sent a happy lette 
to the editor which tells its own 
story. Here is part of it: “*... . | am 
happy to say that eye operation 
number four paid off. I can nov 
see through my left eye with heavy 
lenses and in time will have ‘20 
vision for both reading and writ 
ing. I can hardly believe that the” 


miracle has been worked...” 
¥ 
THE BULLETIN 
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‘\Guide To Good Books 
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By Hans Christian Adamson 


hat Colonel, U. S. Air Force, retired. Author of: Captain Eddie Ricken- 
eq backer — Lands Of The New World Neighbors — Keepers Of The Lights; 
hj, with Fred G. Carnochan: Empire Of The Snakes — Out Of Africa; with 

, Charles A. Lockwood: Hellcats Of The Sea — Zoomies, Subs And Zeros — 
sen Through Hell And Deep Water; with L. J. Maitland: Knights Of The 
Air; with Helen Lyon Adamson: Sportsman’s Game And Fish Cookbook. 


| The reviews appearing in this May 1958 issue of The Bulletin of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, published quarterly at 
Sut’ Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to four 
ttl” hundred United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Commands 
wi “throughout the world. Readers please address all inquiries regarding 
aml “Guide To Good Books” to Hans Christian Adamson, 850 Powell Street, 
101 San Francisco 8, California. 


Master Of Deceit by J. Edgar 
Hoover (Henry Holt & Co. — illus. 
—non-fic. — $6.00). This is, by far, 


plays no favorites. The result is 
that the reader, in all probability, 
obtains a truly clear picture of 


the) the most important of all past and what goes on in the motherland of 
_ |)present books that deal with the Communism. Within its 550 pages 
"Communist ant hill in America. — endowed with a welcome all- 
Like most ant hills some of it is inclusive index — one sees the en- 
visible but its real workings are tire size and shape of the places 
he “hidden. The author, who as the and people once ruled by Czar 
ul “head of the F. B. I. has done an Peter and now master-minded by 
7 ‘outstanding job in investigating Commissar Khrushchev. On his 
eS “these enemies of America, here fourth and most recent trip to Rus- 
'® “brings a quarter of a century of sia, the author found doors open 
et. “Red observation, investigation, and that previously were locked; he saw 
@'‘exposure within the covers of a places and talked with people who 
TY ‘single volume that covers every gave him up-to-date slants on Rus- 
id phase of the subject. Written with sia. These impressions are clever- 
om. « incisive clarity, this book deserves ly and interestingly recorded in this 
‘I universal attention. highly readable volume. 

Inside Russia Today by John The Travels Of Jaimie McPhee- 
er, Gunther (Harper—non-fic.—$5.95). ters by Robert Lewis Taylor (Dou- 
ser With his background of three bleday — fic. — $4.50). While pro- 
the previous journalistic incursions in- ducers of TV horse operas might 
[er- to Russia, this famous author of call this an adult westerner, it is 
srs) “Inside” books on countries and nevertheless a book about the vir- 

continents here performs a master- gin west as seen through the wide 
M. | ly evaluation of the entire structure open eyes of an early teen-age boy 
um-| of Russia and the Russians. As who, with his father, went overland 
sia-| usual, Mr. Gunther pulls no _ to the California Gold Rush in 


punches, paints no shadings, and 


1849. Not since Guthrie gave us 
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“The Big Sky” about a decade ago, 
has a book of this stature about 
Wagon Wheels West come down 
the trail. There is a feeling of 
reality about the men, women, and 
incidents in this book that adds to 
its dramatic values. This feature is 
not a happened-stance. It is sup- 
plied by virtue of the fact that Mr. 
Taylor did deep spade work in the 
green pastures of research, such as 
newspaper stories and letters writ- 
ten by persons who went west in 
the Gold Rush. All the familiar 
trappings are there — searing 
plains, freezing mountain passes, 
dry desert trails, gun slingers, In- 
dian warriors, old settlers, and, of 
course, young love. But it is the 
manner in which these beads of 
story-plot are strung together on 
the string of action that makes Mr. 
Taylor’s hefty volume the wowser 
that it is. 


Ensign O’Toole And Me by Wil- 
liam J. Lederer (Norton — fic. — 
$3.75). Those who enjoyed Cap- 
tain Lederer’s hilarious book about 
life in the Navy and entitled “All 
The Ships At Sea’’ will find plenty 
of rib-tickling moments in _ this 
Writing-Sailor’s newest book of sea- 
going humor. Somehow one has 
the feeling that the author spins 
tales — with a straight face — about 
characters who are at least 90 per 
cent real. This doesn’t make them 
less amusing. On the contrary, 
anyone who has seen service on the 
Yangtse or up and down the China 
Coast before World War II or in 
other Pacific ports and places dur- 
ing and after Wor!d War II, will 
like and laugh at Ensign O’Toole 
and get a big bang out of the tales 
by Captain Lederer. 


Extraordinary Seaman by J. P. 
W. Mallalieu (Macmillan — non- 
fic. — $3.50). Another kind of saga 
of the sea is this brief biography of 
Admiral Thomas Cochrane, one of 








England’s greatest Naval heroa 
The author recalls how “El Diablo 
(as the Spanish called him) with? 
couple of ships broke the grip oj 
Spain on Peru and Chile; and hoy 
“The Sea Wolf,” (as Napoleon 
called him) retarded Napoleon 
campaign against Spain for 
whole month with but a singly 
British Man O’ War. Cochrane 
was a man of action and of rari, 
resources when the going wall 
rough. He has been called, andy 
rightfully, a past master at decep 
tion against enemies at sea. Horn} 
blower could learn much from, 
Cochrane — and probably did. 


Home To Poland by Christine 
Hotchkiss (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy# 
— non-fic. — $3.95). This is the’ 
record of a nostalgic journey bac) 
to the country of her childhood 
days, prior to World War II and 
before Poland turned Communis 
tic. Aside from the fact that the 
author presents many readable and 
sympathetic pen portraits of PoF 
land and its people today, its mos) 
outstanding feature is that Mr 
Hotchkiss concludes that the event) 
that have taken place in Poland) 
since its 1956 “Revolution” ha 
actually lightened the Communist 
burden and opened avenues for 
communication to the West. 


You And Your Leaders by Elmo 
Roper (Morrow — non-fic. — $3.95). 
Here is a unique kind of history 
book that gives a record of the 
actions of public figures in Amer- 
ica during the two decades begin- 
ning 1936 and provides the public 
reactions to these actions, as ex 
pressed in the widely known Roper 
Polls. We see the rise and fall in 
the barometers of public feeling to- 
ward such men as Franklin Roose: 
velt, Truman, Stevenson, Eisen 
hower, Taft, and MacArthur. 


Somehow, this volume should be 











‘og waluable to students of politics and 
blo Mpublic men now and hereafter. 


hal The Long March by Simone de 
) OMBeauvoir (World—non-fic.—$7.50). 
OW The author of this thesis on present 
eon day China comes within fifty pages 
ON‘ Sof equalling Gunther's “Inside Rus- 
| @Kia” but not within fifty miles of 
ig Mr. Gunther’s objective way of re- 
‘an@norting. Miss de Beauvoir’s book 
rart@is interesting primarily because she 
Wis one of the very few westerners 
ani§who has had an opportunity to 
CCPiStravel widely within present day 
OMBChina. It must be admitted that 
rom@she has succeeded in producing a 
picture of the new China that is 
Staking the place of the Ancient 
Land that was home to six hundred 
ah\) million people, most of whom were 
exposed to ultra low standards of 
ack living. However, the author is in- 
Hclined to see her Chinese world 
through glasses that leave out the 
ils Red infractions and to hold politi- 
the cal opinions that are not always on 
ane} a par with what most of us recog- 


® nize as the real Chinese facts of 


nos.) life. 


s 

Wil Give Me The World by Leila 
and) Hadley (Simon & Schuster — illus. 
ha!) ~ non-fic. — $5.00). A wholly dif. 
nis) ferent sort of Eastern travelogue is 
» this saga of adventure, rolled up by 
Mrs. Hadley during a two year 
journey with her six-year-old son. 
‘In the course of her travels, she 
saw Manila, Hong Kong, Singa- 
» pore, Damascus, and other new and 
ancient wonders of the Near and 
Far East. Having a sharp eye for 
gin-) the unusual and an apt way of 
blicf finding words for what she sees, 
ex-| Mrs. Hadley’s opus is not only in- 
per} teresting but amusing. A touch of 
| inf fomance is brought into it when 
- to-| the author decides to sail the south- 
ose-f ern seas with four young men 
sen-— aboard a sixty foot sloop and there 
1ur.f/ Meets Yvor — who is now her hus- 
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Park Row by Allen Churchill 
(non-fic. — $4.95). Time was and 
not so long ago — when the address: 
“Park Row” would reach any news- 
paper in Manhattan. Those days 
have gone, but in tradition and in 
the musty files of the news and 
newspaper men of yesteryear, Park 
Row remains the place where the 
metropolitan press of today had its 
cradle. Within these pages the 
reader becomes acquainted with 
such giants among newspaper mak- 
ers as Joseph Pulitzer of the World 
and William Hearst of the Journal. 
We come face to face with such 
famous reporters as David Graham 
Phillips, Richard Harding Davis, 
and Stephen Crane; also Chapin, 
the famous City Editor who created 
his own front page story by killing 
his wife. In a way, Park Row is a 
monument to the pioneer who 
lifted newspapers out of political 
bondage and gave life to our truly 
free press. 


The Great Age Of Discovery by 
Paul Herrmann (illus. — non-fic. — 
$6.00). One would think that so 
many books have been written 
about explorers and exploration 
that the subject has reached the 
dead-end point. That such is far 
from the case is proven by Mr. 
Herrmann in this volume about 
those who explored new worlds 
from the days of Columbus up to 
our present era. The writer accom- 
plishes this unusual feat by delving 
blithely into the picturesque per- 
sonalities of explorers and captur- 
ing the odd and fascinating among 
the explored. Last, but far from 
least, Mr. Herrmann has performed 
a solid job of combining within 
one framework the mighty tapestry 
of centuries of search and seizure 
by men in quest of gold and glory. 

On The Track Of Prehistoric 


Man by Herbert Kuhn — Makers 
Of Mathematics by Alfred Hooper 
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— The Muses Are Heard by Tru- 
man Capote — Flight Into Space by 
Jonathan Norton Leonard — Three 
Famous Short Novels by William 
Faulkner. These widely known 
books, most of them previously 
published by Random House in 
more expensive editions, have now 
been brought out in the Modern 
Library's 95c paperback editions. 
The Faulkner novels are Spotted 
Horses, Old Man and The Bear. 
The Leonard book about Space, 
first written in 1953, has been 
brought up to date. 


“Old Colony” Of New Plymouth 
by Samuel Eliot Morison (Knopf 
— illus. — non-fic. — $3.50). First 
published in 1956, unhappily this 
inspiring volume did not reach me 
until this summer when it crossed 
my orbit in the guise of one of the 
recorded Talking Books, issued by 
the Library of Congress for the 
Blind. As this wonderfully well 
told story of the first settling of 
New England was unfolded, it 
seemed to me that here was a book, 
which, if still available, should be 
read by every American — especial- 
ly by those who are inclined to be- 
lieve that freedom and well-being 
such as we know it in this land to- 
day was within easy reach and not 
at all difficult to obtain. Admiral 
Morison, with his usual gift for 
creating life, action and color, here 
presents the human-interest story 
of the Plymouth Plantation from 
the time the Mayflower landed in 
1620 until the Colony became part 
of Massachusetts in 1692. He de- 
tails how the colonists fought for 
survival in the early days of decease 
and starvation. How they traded 
food and furs, arrows and bullets 
with the Indians during times of 
peace and periods of hostility is 
also told with rare vigor and abil- 
ity. The book is in print and 
available. 


The Black Cloud by Fred Hoyk 
(Harper — science fic. — $2.95), 
Many calendars ago, I reached the 
point where I could take my 
Science Fiction straight or let it go, 
In fact, I developed a rather strong 
taste against it. But here comes a 
piece of writing in the realm of 
cosmic make believe, which is - 
please pardon the pun — strictly ac 
cording to Hoyle in the absolute 
make believe. The plot has stark 
ly real possibilities despite its fan- 
tastic hokus pokus. Mr. Hoyle is 
a famous British astronomer and 
— out of his combined knowledge 
of master mathematics, the anatomy 
of space, and the mysteries of the 
stars — he has fashioned a global 
tragedy which truly makes the read- 
er’s flesh creep. The air of authen- 
ticity prevails throughout the book. 
To reveal its plot and conclusion 
would be a breach of faith. But, 
if you would like a piece of reading 
that would keep you from your 
work during the day and your sleep 
during the night, here is your 
chance. 


Shackleton And The Antarctit 
by Margery and James Fisher 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. — illus. - 
non-fic. — $7.50). Much air ha 
rushed down the slipstream of time 
since that January morning some 
thirty-five years ago when Ernest 
Shackleton began his last Antarctic 
adventure and which was to take 
him to his death. In these days 
when huge passenger planes cross 
the North Pole and when perms 
nent observation camps are estab- 
lished at the South Pole, one is apt 
to forget the heroism, sturdy forti 
tude, and great courage shown by 
those who blazed human trails to 
the Polar region. One of the great 
est and one of the most tragic of 
these pioneers was Schackleton. 
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